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EXTRACTS FROM JOURNAL OF DAVID SANDS. 
(Continued from p. 243.) 

We next went toa place called Pembroke, 
where lived a person lately convinced and re- 
ceived amongst Friends. At this town there 
had never been a Friends’ meeting ; many came 
in, and gave solid attention, and the Lord was 
pleased to favor us with his helping hand, by 
which we were enabled to declare the way to 
the kingdom of God through Christ Jesus, who 
is the alone way, the truth, and the life; by 
whom many that were heathens came to be re 
nowned Christians, through attention te Christ 
the light, that enlightens the children of men ; 
and leads them that attend to his voice, out of 
darkness into his marvellous light. The people 
appeared tender and well satisfied, and we parted 
under a sense of God’s goodness and love; 
many of them signifying their satisfaction and 
their desires for our preservation. We nowset 
off for our friend Joshua Falsom’s, which was 
forty-four miles distant, which much exhausted 
my Strength, arriving late at night. The next 
day we reached our worthy friend Tristram 
Collins, whose wife bad travelled much in the 
work of the ministry. Next day attended the 
monthly meeting of Hampton, held at Ambury, 
and returned back to T. Collins’s again. 

Here my companion and I had a fresh trial, 
he finding his mind drawn towards Salem, and 
I felt drawings back to Dover Monthly Meeting. 


the Lord might engage usin. I, in company 
with several young Friends, rode that day to 
Dover, and put up at Hope Scammon’s, whose 
kindness towards me was very comfortable. 
Many more seemed glad to see us. After this 
Monthly Meeting, which we attended, I felt a 
concern oo my mind to join a committee to visit 
delinquent members,and examine who were pro- 
per to be retained, as many had married 
out, and there bad been a neglect on this 
account, their cases not having been attended 
to agreeably to the order of society, which 
service was very exercising to me; but through 
the merciful goodness of the Great Mas- 
ter, we were much favored, as far as [ 
proceeded with them, and the Lord owned 
both us and the service we were in, blessed 
be his worthy name. From thence I proceeded 
to Hampton, in company with a number of 
Friends, and attended their Monthly Meeticg, 
with most of their particular meetings, to a good 
degree of satisfaction: there appeared to be a 
living remnant amongst them. Here I parted 
with many dear and tender Friends, in whom 
I had often experienced much comfort, having 
been nearly united in the best sense. From 
thence, we proceeded in company with Jonathan 
Dame, and were kindly received by my dear 
friends of Salem, (having been long absent from 
them in the Eastern States,) and attended their 
First-day meeting, and met with my dear friend 


We parted with hearts filled with love and de-| Aaron Lancaster, who had been engaged visit- 
sires for each others’ preservation in the work ' ing the families of Friends belonging to the said 
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Monthly Meeting. Feeling my mind drawn to- 
wards this service, I joined my friend, and had 
much satisfaction therein; this being accom- 
plished, we took our leave, after again visiting 
Boston, it being the third time. I thought the 
people appeared in the most humble disposition 
of mind I had seen them, and they were very 
kind towards us: many came to our lodging to 
sit with us, and appeared very solid. 

Thence we went back to Lynn and to Bol- 
ton, in which meetings I was favored to open 
some things to the comfort of the honest-heart- 
ed, and to my own confirmation. I had to re- 
member that the secrets of the Lord are with 
them who fear him; he opens, and none can 
shut from his all-sceing eye: as he sees fit, he 
discovers his secrets to them that wait on him. 
After our service was accomplished here, we 
passed to a place called Leicester, where came 
divers people not of our Society, and we were 
favored with the renewings of ancient strength, 
and the Lord’s power was over all, and the wit- 
ness in many hearts seemed to be reached, 
through the gathering hand of the Lord. Here 
we rested a day, and visited some families, 
wherein I had good service, and then proceeded 
on our way to Northbridge, where we were fa- 
vored to clear our minds to our mutual comfort, 
the Lord’s power being in dominion. From 
thence’ to Uxbridge, Mendom, Winsocket, and 
Smithfield old meeting-house, in all which we 
found close labor, but had peace therein to our 
own souls ; and a concern having attended our 
minds for some days, to return -back to Salem 
Quarterly Meeting, which we were made willing 
to undertake. We met many of our near and 


‘ dear friends from the eastward, whose company 


and conversation was Strengthening to me, hav- 
ing had to pass through close and trying sea- 
sons, wherein I felt the humbling power of 
truth to lay the man’s part as in the dust; but 
blessed be Jacob’s God and Israel’s preserver 
and deliverer, who raised me as from the earth, 
and put a newsong into my mouth, even praise 
for evermore : and he owned us with his ancient 
love, through the several sittings of this Quar- 
terly Meeting, and also two meetings held at 
Lynn, where the Lord appeared to the comfort 
of a living remnant, many of whom appeared 
concerned for the prosperity of Zion. _ 
Having at times had a drawing on my mind 
to return eastward, since I left those parts, 
which now returned with a pressing concern, 
but which was very proving to me to have to 
give up to, having had so many trying seasors 
in the eastern country, and spent much time 
there ; also, the consideration of having been 
long from home, added to my exercise. though 
I have been enabled to submit all to His pro- 
tecting hand who required this service of me. 
I parted with many of my kind friends at Sa- 
lem, and proceeded in company with my dear 
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friends Mehetabel Jenkins and Hope Scammon, 
(widow.) We had two meetings at Amsberry, 
where came many people not of our profession, 
and we had a comfortable time, much to my 
satisfaction, and to the comfort of the faith- 
ful. 

The following letter to his wife, dated from 
Salem, affords living evidence of his faith and 
patience, and of the many trials he was called 
to endure about this period : 


My Dear Wire AnD Bosom FriEND— 

It is long since I have had an opportunity of 
writing to thee, though I have been favored to 
receive comfortable accounts from thee, which 
have been truly consoling in my retired walks 
and lonely moments, when thou and my dear 
children are brought feelingly to my remem- 
brance, and a renewed confidence in the Divine 
promise—I will be a father to the fatherless, 
and a husband to the widow. I am sensible at 
times that thou art one that almost lays claim 
to that appellation. Jam not prepared at pres- 
ent to give thee a particular account of my tra- 
vels; but may inform thee, that I have spent 
part of the fall and most of the winter among a 
people not of our profession, many of whom re- 
ceived me very kindly, and my testimony also, 
which made them feel near to me, and their 
hearts and houses are open to receive Friends. 
I have an untrodden path to tread, where no 
Friends have before travelled in the work of the 
ministry. [I have passed through many towns 
where there are no religious meetings of any 
sort, and as the Lord hath led me through this 
wilderness-land, he has preserved me through 
the cold, and in sickness and health, and through 
every trial, of which I have had many; at times 
doubting whether I should ever return to my 
native country and other dearest enjoyments ; 
but I have been enabled to submit all to the 
Lord’s disposal, who gave me a being, and hath 
blessed me with so many marks of his kindness 
and tender regard, in whom thy confidence, I 
hope, will not fail. If there is but a steady eye 
kept to the hope of reward which is promised 
to the faithful who hold out to the end, which 
I feel a confident hope may be the happy expe- 
rience of thee, my beloved companion, with 
myself, and that we may ia the Lord’s right 
time be permitted to meet where we can mu- 
tually unite in rendering thanksgiving and 
praise to His holy name, who is blessed for 
evermore. In that:love which time or distance 
cannot change, I most affectionately salute thee, 
with my beloved parents and friends, to whom 
I feel most sincerely united in the bonds of 
pure love. 

Thy affectionate husband, 
Davip Sanps. 

The journal thus proceeds :— 


At Amsberry, there seems to be a tender 
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seeking people. From thence’ we proceeded to 
Dover, Berwick, Falmouth, and Royalstown, in 
which we had many satisfactory meetings; from 
thence to a place called Small Point, where had 
formerly been a settlement of Friends, who had 
frequently been visited by travellers,but not 
keeping faithful, all wasted away except one 
family, who received us kindly, not having 
been visited for twenty years by a Friend. 
Thence back to George Towa, where we had a 
meeting, also to Long Reach, where we had 
another; these were favored meetings, and 
truth reigned. Thence to Vassalborough, and 
had two meetings in our way, and through the 
extendings of best wisdom we have been pre- 
served through all, to the praise of His worthy 
name. From thence to Jethro Gardner’s, which 
we reached with much difficulty, having been 
lost in the woods, and had little hope of getting 
through ; but considering the mountains, hills, 
and woods are all the workmanship of Him in 
whom I trust, my mind was easy. We were 
favored to reach our friends, who gladly received 
us, and we had one meeting to good satisfaction, 
here being some convincement. We had two 
meetings on our return to Vassalborough, one 
amongst a thinly scattered people, also to satis- 
faction ; and one in a town called Winslow. 


After having spent some time in ‘and about 
Vassalborough, and had many meetings, where- 
in the Lord owned his own work, to our mutual 
comfort and edification, we parted with many 
near and dear friends, under a sense of the 
goodness of Him that had brought us together. 
Thence we went to a new settlement called 
Winthrop, where we had divers meetings. Here 
were several convincements, and many that ap- 
peared to be seeking the right way; thence 
back to Holland, where we had a meeting much 
to our comfort, the Lord’s power being over all, 
and many hearts tendered thereby. We parted 
with these tender people in great brokenness of 
heart, under a sense of God’s goodness, to us 
all; from thence to Gardner Town, where we 
had a meeting; and from thence to our kind 
friend, Gideon Gardner’s, who received us with 
much kindness. 

After this meeting, a concern came on me to 
return back again to Vassalborough, but by 
reasoning and consulting with flesh and blood, 
I became weak and did not give up, which, as 
I travelled along, was very painful to me at 
times; but He who knows my heart, and that 
my desires were to serve Him according to my 
understanding, after reproving me for my diso- 
bedience, was pleased to lift up the light of his 
countenance upon me and heal my soul, and 
may I ever adore His goodness, and remember 
the rod, and Him who hath appointed it. We 
then proceeded to the Yearly Meeting, attend- 
ing meetings in our way between Falmouth and 
Berwick, mostly to satisfaction. Next day had 



















a parting meeting with our friends at Berwick, 
wherein we were favored to witness the Lord’s 
presence to be felt amongst us, this being the 
last meeting we had in that country, except the 
Yearly Meeting at Smithfield, for New England, 
which, through the sittings thereof, was expe- 
rienced to be a time of favor, wherein the 
Lord’s wonderful power covered the assemblies 
of His people. After this meeting I proceeded 
homeward, and was favored to meet, in health, 
my dear wife, children, parents, and friends in 
12th mo., 1779, after a separation of two years 
and seven months, and we were filled with 
grateful acknowledgments to the Great Pre- 
server of His truly dependent children, who 
had been experienced as a present help in every 


needful time. 
To be continued. 


EE ————— 


SrLence.—There are words that concentrate 
in themselves the glory of a lifetime; but there 
is a silence more precious than they. Speech 
ripples over the surface of life, but silence 
sinks into its depths. Airy pleasantness bub- 
bles up in airy pleasant words. Weak sorrows 
quaver out their shallow being, and are not. 
When the heart is cleft to its core, there is no 
speech nor language.— Hamilton. 





ON CHRISTIAN CANDOR AND HUMANITY. 
BY DR. DODDRIDGE. 


‘‘ To agree in our sentiments as to every point 
of doctrine or discipline, or as to the authority 
or expediency of every rite of worship that 
may be in question, is absolutely impossible. 
The best of men differ—their understandings 
differ—various associations have been acci- 
dentally formed, and different principles have 
been innocently and perhaps devoutly admit- 
ted, which even a course of just and sensible 
reasoning must necessarily lead to different 
conclusions. But where we and our brethren 
agree in attending to the one thiny which 
Christianity was designed to teach us, surely 
an agreement in that should unite our hearts 
more than any difference consistent with that 
agreement should divide them. To reverence 
with filial love the God of heaven, and adore 
him with integrity of heart; to honor Jesus 
his son as the brightest image, subscribing to 
the trufh of all he is known to have revealed, 
and the authority of all he is apprehended to 
command; conscientiously to abstain from 
every known evil, and to practise as far as 
human infirmity will admit, the comprehensive 
precepts of living soberly, righteously, and 
godly; still looking for the mercy of our Lord 
Jesus Christ unto eternal life, setting the 
affections on those great objects which the 
gospel opens to our view, and, finally, being 
habitually ready to sacrifice life and all its 
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enjoyments to that blessed hope—this, this, my 
brethren, is the essential character of every 
Christian ; and where we see this, shall we 
esteem it a difficult thing to live peacably 
with him? Shali we esteem it a praise that 
we do not censure, grieve or injure him, be- 
cause he follows not us? Is this the man to 
be hated and suspected? I will add, can we 
refuse to embrace and esteem him, merely 
because he worships in another assembly, or 
according to a different form? because he ex- 
presses his apprehensions about some of the 
doctrines in different words; because he can- 
not see all we think we discern in some pass- 
ages of Scripture; or because he imagines he 
sees something which we discern not? And 
is it, after all, so great a matter to love a char- 
acter which, amidst all its imperfections, is in 
general so justly amiable? 
thinking much of any act of kindness, ought 
we not rather to lament that we can do no 
more? ought we not rather to supply in our 
fervent prayers to God the lack of that further 
service which Christian benevolemee dictates, 
but which the narrow limits of our condition 
or our nature will not allow us to perform ?”— 
“ Lady Huntington and her Friends.” 


—_——~20-o 


OccuPATION FOR CHILDREN.—The habits 
of children prove that occupation is a necessity 
with most of them. They love to be busy, 
even about nothing, still more to be usefully 
employed. With some children it is a strongly 
developed necessity, and if not turned to good 
aecount, will be productive of positive evil, 
thys verifying the old adage, that ‘“ Idleness is 
the mother of mischief.” Children should be 
encouraged, or if indolently disinclined to it, 
should be disciplined into performing for them- 
selves every little office relative to the toilet, 
which they are capable of performing. They 
should also keep their own clothes and other 
possessions in neat order, and fetch for them- 
selves whatever they want; in short, they 
should learn to be as independent of others as 
possible, fitting them alike to make a good use 
of prosperity, and to meet with fortitude any 
reverse of fortune that may befall them. I 
know of no rank, however exalted, in which 
such a system would not prove beneficial. 





NOTHING DESTROYED. 


The researching chemists have shown that 
what the vulgar call corruption, destruction, 
&c., is nothing but a change of arrangement 
of the same ingredient elements, the disposi- 
tion of the same materials into other forms, 
without the loss or actual destruction of a 
single atom; and thus any doubts of the per- 
manence of natural laws. are discountenanced, 
and the whole weight of appearances are 


Nay, instead of 


thrown into the opposite scale. One of the 
most obvious cases of apparent destruction is, 
when anything is ground to dust and scattered 
to the winds. But it is one thing to grind a 
fabric to powder, and another to annibilate its 
materials*: scattered as they may be, they must 
fall somewhere, and continue, if only as ingre- 
dients of the soil, to perform their humble but 
useful parts in the economy of nature. The 
destruction produced by fire is more striking ; 
in many cases, as in the burning of a piece of 
charcoal or a taper, there is no smoke, nothing 
visibly dissipated and carried away ; the burn- 
ing body wastes and disappears, while nothing 
seems to be produced but warmth and light, 
which we are not in the habit of considering 
as substances ; and when all has disappeared, 
except, perhaps, some trifling ashes, we natur- 
ally enough suppose it is gone, lost, destroyed. 
But when the question is examined more ex- 
actly, we detect in the invisible stream of 
heated air which ascends from the glowing 
coal or flaming wax, the whole ponderable mat- 
tr, only anited in a new combination with the 
air, and dissolved in it. Yet, so far from their 
being thereby destroyed, it is only become 
again what it was before it existed in the form 
of charcoal or wax, an active agent in the busi- 
ness of the world, and a main support of vege- 
table and animal life is still susceptible ofrun- 
ning again and again the same round, as cir- 
cumstances may determine ;—so that, for aught 
we can see to the contrary, the same identical 
atom may be concealed for thousands of cen- 
turies in a limestone rock, may at length be 
quarried, set free in the lime kiln, mix with 
the air, be absorbed from it by plants, and in 
succession become a part of the frames of 
myriads of living beings, till some concurrence 
of events consigns it once more to a long 
repose; which, however, no way unfits it for 
again resuming its former activity.— Sir John 
Herschel : “ Discourse on the Study of Natural 
Philosophy.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MORE ABOUT THE FREEDMEN. 

. — shall soon stretch out her hands unto 

° 2 

One cannot be long with the recently liber- 
ated Freedmen without being forcibly remind- 
ed of this text. Their patient trust, and their 
abiding confidence in the Arm of Divine Power is 
deeply instructive. To the Lord alone have 
they looked for deliverance from all their sor- 
rows and oppressions. Through long and weary 
days of toil, and through nights when joy 
came not in the morning, they have stretched 
out their hands unto God. Their cries “ are 
entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth,” 
and they feel that He has answered their pray- 
ers, and is about to deliver them “ out of their 
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distresses.” A solemn earnestness is on their 
faces, and when the query was put to some of 
the young men and women, why they “ did not 
sing and dance as in former days,” the reply 
was, “‘ there has been no dancing since the war 
began; it is too serious a time to dance, it is 
all-psalm-singing and praying now.” 

At the close of the day, instead of congre- 
gating to make merry, (as those who have been 
among them know was once their custom), 
many of them take their spelling or reading 
books and pour quietly over their contents ; or, 
when they think they are not observed, you 
may occasionally hear their unassisted efforts 
to compound words from the few letters they 
have learned. As the evening advances, they 
mostly assemble for worship, and from one or 
more cabins goes up the voice of praise and 
thanksgiving. Attracted by such sounds, we 
walked toward the quarter whence they pro- 
ceeded, and paused before the open door of one 
of the dwellings, where about fifty adult men 
and women were collected. One of them was 
engaged in fervent supplication, and the sub- 
dued responses of the audience gave evidence 
that he was expressing their deepest feelings. 
At the close of the prayer we were invited into 
the cabin, and, as I sat among this sable people, 
and listened to their national hymn, begin- 
ning— 

“ Way down Egypt, and tell ole Pharaoh 

To let my people go, 
The Lord told Moses what to do, 
To lead the Children of Israel through, 
Way down Egypt, &c.,” 
my heart has seldom been more deeply touched. 
In that dimly lighted hut, surrounded by a 
swarthy company, it required little imagination 
to trace a similarity in the concition of this 
race to that of the Israelites of old; and I 
mentally queried, where are the Moseses and the 
Aarons to lead these people on to manhood and 
self-reliance. Much do they need such help- 
ers! In many respects they resemble children ; 
they have little idea of time, and few of them 
can keep their own accounts, so that they may 
be defrauded of both time and wages, and be 
greatly imposed upon, unless those placed in 
authority over them are just and systematic 
men ; and they are so ignorant of the right means 
to be employed for the redress of grievances, 
that, unless they have some white friend to in. 
tercede for them, they have no alternative but 
to submit to every imposition to which they 
may be subjected. 

Although Government has done much for 
the best interests of the Freedmen, there is a 
sphere of labor not embraced in its provisions, 
which may appropriately claim the attention of 
benevolent associations and concerned individ- 
uals, and that is—theit mental and moral train- 
ing. They need the presence of disinterested 


teachers and mis8ionaries, who take an enlarged 
view of all their wants,—who will teach them 
to note the number of days they labor, how to 
keep their accounts, and Jead them to think 
and to act upon their own responsibility, and to 
make provision for their future self-dependance. 

The few white persons now living among 
them are mostly such as were appointed to di- 
rect the farm work, and are of necessity interested 
to make the ground yield as much as possible, 
and this involves a probability that, in the de- 
sire to bring the land to the highest degree of 
cultivation, those employed in its tillage may 
be kept as mere “ hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water,” and no inducement presented, 
nor opportunity offered for the individual ex- 
ercise of their higher powers. 

I design not to throw any reflection upon 
Government officials ; they are doubtless doing 
a good work, but there is “a field already 
white unto harvest, in which the laborers are 
few,” and so powerfully is this felt by the 
Freedmen, that they desire nothing so much as 
that teachers may be sent among them. In a 
recent visit to one of the camps, as we were 
about leaving, an old man came to the carriage 
and implored us to send them ateacher. “ If 
you cannot,” he said, ‘“‘send us as good a one 
as Miss Sallie, any one would be better than 
none.” ‘Truly may they be said to stretch out 
their hands, not only unto God, but unto their 
friends, for aid in their efforts to come out from 
the Egyptian thraldom in which they have so 
long been bound, and can we be indifferent to 
these appeals? Hy 

WILt1aM Wirv’s Letter to his Daughter, 
on the “small, sweet courtesies of life,’ con- 
tains a passage from which a deal of happiness 
might be learned: ‘I want to tell you a secret. 
The way to make yourself pleasing to others is 
to show them attention. The whole world is 
like the miller at Mansfield, ‘ who cared for no- 
body,—no, not he, because nobody cared for 
him.’ And the whole worid would serve you 
so, if you gave them the same cause. Let 
every one, therefore, see that you do care for 
them, by showing them what Sterne so happily 
calls the small courtesies, in which there is no 
parade, whose voice is too still to tease, and 
which manifest themselves by tender and affec- 
tionate looks, and little acts of attention, giving 
others the preference in every little enjoyment 
at the table, in the field, walking, sitting, or 
standing.” 





At a school for contraband children in North- 
ern Alabama, the teacher used the phrase 
“common sense,” and asked what it meant? 
The reply was prompt and decisive, from a boy 
of ten: “ Not to steal, to behave yourself, and. 
not to cuss and swear.” — Methodist. 
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For Friends’ Intellige@eer, 

A Review or THE “Prize Essays” of 
George Stephenson Rowntree and Thomas 
Hancock, on the decline of Quakerism in 
Great Britain. 

‘ Tue Review, sy T—, or Batrmmore. 
' 6TH Monru, 1864. 
(Continued from page 261.) 

Rowntree goes on to say, that in “ the year 
1647 Fox emerged from the gloom which had 
so long rested on his spirit; he had found 
one, “even Christ Jesus, that could speak to 
his condition.” In evangelical language, he 
found “ peace with God, through faith in Jesus 
Christ.” “He felt a great change had come 
over him. He had tried to get help from 
man, and had failed; he had been driven to 
Christ himself, and, as he believed, had re- 
ceived light immediately from Him.” The 
essayist then proceeds to speak of the preach- 
ing of this great original thinker, and of the 
converts to his faith, and seems to be correct 
in the statements he makes of the primary 
ground of union between these early Friends. 
The records of the Society are found to prove 
what he asserts: that their union was a union 
of sentiment with regard to the “Inward 
Teaching of Christ,” and that the bringing 
man immediately to Christ, was the radical 
idea of Quakerism. We think, however, he 
has not wholly eucceeded, but rather produces 
a contradiction in his attempt to prove that, 
“from this central idea of the immediate 
teachings of Christ, sprang at once the strength 
and the weakness of Quakerism.” ‘The 
strength that naturally flamed from the appre- 
hension of so great a truth,—the weakness in- 
cident to human fallibility, in failing to per- 
ceive the conditions and limitations that should 
determine the practical application of such 
truth.” He then proceeds with a further ex- 
amination of the influence of this “ Divine 
Inward Teacher,” and describes it as of “a 
two-fold character, positive and negative ; posi- 
tive, inasmuch as it was the seat from whence 
sprung the Society’s views, in relation to the 
worship of God, including the rejection of a 
human priesthood, and of all ceremonial rites : 
negative, by making the Quaker representation 
of the Christian faith and practice, especially 
liable to distortion,” &c., &., “by inducing a 
general disparagement of secondary and in- 
strumental means, in the nurture and mainte- 
nance of religion.” In the proofs produced 
to substantiate these opinions, the author has 
made a signal failure. But in illustrating the 
doctrine of the “Inner Light,” and of the ef- 
fect of the two powers resulting therefrom, he 
does not hesitate to throw his whole weight 
into the negative side of the balance. 

We have seen the assertion of the essayist, 
that the Quaker representation of the Christian 


faith is specially liable to “distortion.” Let 
us examine for a moment what is said by 
Barclay on the subject of the “Inner Light,” 
and afterwards judge for ourselves. 

Barclay, in his Apology for Quakerism, (@ 
work which, though written only twenty-two 
years after Fox began to preach, is still a 


“text-book” with the Friends), at the com- 


mencement of his second Proposition, in refer- 
ing to immediate revelation, quotes from Mat- 
thew, 11th chap., 27th v: “No man knoweth 
the Father but the Son, and he to whom the 
Son revealeth Him ;” and adds, “Seeing the 
revelation of the Son is in and by the Spirit ; 
therefore, the testimony of the Spirit is that 
alone by which the true knowledge of God 
has been, is, and can only be revealed.” But 
Barclay very carefully guards this thesis from 
the danger of the “ distortion,” to which, it is 
true, when under the excitement of enthusiasm, 
all men may alike be prone, by a proviso, 
which is quoted from the same Proposition, 
that, whatever may be regarded as an inspira- 
tion of the Spirit, must never, in any way, 
“contradict the ontward testimony of the 
Scriptures, or of right or sound reason.” To 
this view of the subject of inspiration the 
Quakers have religiously adhered, and thus 
continue to reject all inspirations which will 
not bear the test recommended by the Proposi- 
tion given above. 

G. S. Rowntree informs his readers that 
Barclay’s Apology for Quakerism is printed 
and circulated by the London Yearly Meeting, 
which no doubt is the truth. But we may 
also remark that, the just appreciation of the 
fine powers of this able apologist for his sect, 
is not confined within the narrow limits of the 
Society of Friends. In confirmation of what 
we say, Many written evidences, and from high 
authority, likewise, could be produced; yet 
we decline to give them. 

We have hinted that the prejudices of the 
author of the essay were in decided opposition 
to the people, of whose supposed decline he 
writes, In one chapter he says: “ The funda- 
mental doctrines taught by Fox, Penn and 
Barclay, are the doctrines of the Scripture; 
but the relative positions respectively assigned 
those doctrines, differ from that assigned by 
the inspired writers.” His arguments to sustain 
his position on this, and nearly every other 
subject connected with the profession of Qua- 
kerism are conducted in a similar way, and 


we need scarcely add, with sentiments adverse . 


to the religious views of the sect; on the sub- 
ject of silent worship; on the limitations of 
human reason; on the care of the Friends for 
their poor; on tithes, on which subject he dis- 
plays a liberal share of his force; and, as we 
have said, with nearly every testimony and 
peculiarity, investigated throughout the one 
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hundred and forty-seven pages which include 
the first six chapters. Two of the prominent 
testimonies of the Friend,—the Testimony* 
* against war, and the testimony against slavery, 
he does little more than mention, whilst upon 
other subjects he is so very prolix as to be 
wearisome. 
_ When he enters more particularly into a con- 
sideration of the mode of worship of the 
Society, he introduces extracts from Barclay, 
which we have not room to present, and closes 
his remarks by asserting, “There will be few 
spiritually minded men wko will affirm, that 
true worship to Almighty God in meetings 
conducted in this way, cannot be performed ; 
and that it is so performed, the experience of 
the Friends for two hundred years, warrants 
us in affirming.” “It is not difficult to under- 
stand the spiritual refreshment in their meet- 
ings.” But he takes care afterwards to affirm: 
“It by no means follows, that what was suita- 
ble for the early Friends, with their earnest 
piety, is fit or even desirable for those who are 
differently circumstanced. The mistake of 
the early Friends was, we apprehend, that of 
supposing that the one form of worship which 
corresponded more closely in their judgment 
with the spiritual nature of this exercise, was 
the only one acceptable to God, or worthy the 
adoption of His Church.” In making this as- 
Sertion our author gives us no authority, and 
we are inclined to believe he has made a mis- 
take. The writers of the Society have always 
maintained the truth of the Apostolic declara- 
tion: “the grace of Uod which brings salva- 
tion has appeared unto all men.” So far as 
the accredited books of the Friends have set 
forth, they go no farther than to show, as re- 
gards their style of worship, that it is suited 
to their profession, and that consequently they 
cannot consistently take part in any other 


he has bestowed some rational attention, and 
uis observations on this prerogative may, with 
safety, be referred to all the influential men 
and women professing Quakerism. But in his 
observations on what are called the “minor 
testimonies” of the Friends, particularly upon 
the subject of their solemn style, or “ plain 
language,” he has been less happy, and departs 
from the grace and dignified course recogniza- 
ble in some of his other pages. As many con- 
sistent members of the Society, from its com- 
mencewent to the present time, have continued 
to use the singular instead of the plural pro- 
noun, in speaking to one person, from the im- 
pression that it is a truthful mode of address, 
we are of the opinion that a more gracious 
manner of adverting to this peculiarity would 
have been, not only more in accordance with 
good taste, but with good feeling also. 

Before we leave this subject, it may be as well 
to mention that, although George Fox was not 
a man of learning, except so far as he seems to 
have been “mighty in the Scriptures,” he ap- 

pears to have been fully aware of the increased 
| qualifications for usefulness possessed by the 
| graduates of Universities. A number of his 
converts were fine linguists, and he never 
omitted to call out their powers in the hour of 
need. Thus, when he was a prisoner in Lan- 
| caster jail, for his religious opinions, (not long 
after the restoration of Charles II. to the throne 
| of his ancestors), a period when the peculiari- 
‘ties of the Friends gave great offence to the 
authorities, this pious reformer requested two 
of the most erudite of his disciples to write a 
| work in defense of the “plain language” of 
the sect. They accordingly prepared and‘pub- 
lished a small book called ‘‘The Battledore,” 
in which examples were introduced from about 
thirty different languages, ancient and modern, 
| to show that every language had its peculiar 





mode ; neither have they deprecated the man-| denomination for singular and plural when 


ner of worship practised by other religious 
peoples, when performed with the integrity of 
heart, which becomes the Christian professor. 

After leaving the subject of worship, he 
next refers to the ministry of the Society of 
Friends, and notwithstanding we cannot fail to 
perceive in what he has written, opinions hos- 
tile to that community, we yet believe his 
paragraphs on the ministry may be ‘perused 
Without detriment, even by the sect in Great 
Britain; nor do we consider that his remarks 
would have an unfavorable tendency if read by 
members of the same profession in the United 
States, 


On the privilege of birth-right membership 





* Janney, in his able “ Dissertation on Christian 
Testimonies,” says: “The word testimony has ac- 
quired amongst the Friends a meaning somewhat 
technical, but in strict accordance with its sig- 
nificance in several passages of the sacred volume.” 


speaking to persons. Janney, in his life of 
Fox, says of this publication: “It was in- 
tended to prove that the use of thee and thou 
to a single person was the ancient and proper 
mode of address, until language was corrupted 
to flatter human pride. The learning displayed 
in this little volume attracted considerable at- 
tention. Copies of it were presented to the 
King, to the Bishops of Canterbury and 
London, and the two Universities, and it was 
thought the publication had some influence in 
reconciling reflective minds to the peculiar 
address of the Friends.” 
(To be Continued.) 





Fottow Tae Riaut.—No matter who you 
are, what your lot, or where you live; you can- 
not afford to do that which is wrong. The only 
way to obtain happiness and pleasure for your- 
self, is to do the right thing. You may not always 
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hit the mark; but you should, nevertheless, 


always aim for it, and with every trial your 
skill will increase. Whether you are to be 
praised or blamed for it by others; whether it 
will seemingly make you richer or poorer, or 
whether no other person than yourself knows 


of your action ; still, always, and in all cases, 


do the right thing. Your first lessons in this 


rule will sometimes seem hard ones, but they 


will grow easier until finally, doing the right 
thing will become a habit, and to do a wrong 


will seem an impossibility. 
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FRIENDS wishing to engage as Teachers 
among the Freedmen, will please send a writ- 
ten application to the Committee on Education, 
care of Emmor Comly, agent for the Intelli- 
gencer, No. 131 North Seventh Street. 





The account kindly furnished by “ A Coun- 
try Friend,” of the “ Friends’ Social Lyceum” 
Pic Nic, at West Dale, was not received until 
after a notice‘of it, in the preceding number, 
had gone to press. 





ENJOYMENT AND Duty.—A summer resi- 
dence in this city is not what it was a few 
years ago, when, except in the streets exclu- 
sively devoted to business, quiet and retire- 
ment could be enjoyed, almost equal to that 
afforded by the country; and the citizen whose 
means enabled him to keep a horse and chaise, 
could in the cooler portions of the day regale 
himself and family with the sight of green 
fields, and the scent of new mown hay, by 
riding only a short distance. Now the intru- 
sion of business into the wider and more airy 
streets, the extension, for miles, of pavements 
and buildings, the presence of railways iu 
almost every street, with the unceasing rum- 
ble of cars day and night, make it necessary 
for many that they should retire for a time, 
not only into a purer atmosphere, but into 
more quiet and seclusion. They whose engage- 
ments and duties allow of their thus stealing 
away from noise and excitement, to be refre-h- 
ed for awhile by the beauty and peacefulness 
of nature, may indeed number it among the 
blessings for which they are accountable not 


only in grateful feeling, but for the manner in 





which these seasons of relaxation are employed. 
The poet says, “ Absence of occupation is not 


rest,” but change of scene and occupation are 


rest. While obeying the almost instinctive 
longing which leads so many into the country 
at this season of the year, we need not be mere 
pleasure-seekers; but, carrying with us the 
same watchfulness and self-denial we have 
found necessary in our daily duties at home, 
our social minglings with those we meet 
on these occasions will not be barren and un- 
fruitful, nor, our more retired hours idly and 
unprofitably spent. Any one who has ram- 
bled in the country in company with a Natural- 
ist, must have remarked how many objects 
connected with his favorite pursuit are discov- 
ered by his quick eye; objects which others 
do not see, simply because they are not accus- 
tomed to look for them. So he whose special 
object it is ‘ to do all the good he can, ang as 
little harm as possible,” will find occasions 
everywhere springing up in his path, small in- 
deed and unnoticed by the thoughtlsss and un- 
observant, but to him, fruitful of experience and 
enjoyment. A temporary retreat from care, 
whether at the seaside, the mountains, or the 
farm, would, if thus innocently employed, re- 
fresh us for our accustomed work, and we should 
find on a careful review that we had not wan- 
dered from the path of duty to seek enjoyment, 
but had found it in that path. 





Fisnine Creek Hatr YeAR’s MEETING.— 
A friend who attended this semi-annual gath- 
ering, gives an interesting account-of the dif- 
ferent meetings held on the occasion. 


“We have just returned from Fishing Creek 
Half-year’s Meeting. The several opportuni- 
ties we had with Friends at their public and 
business meetings, interested me greatly. The 
attendance was large, and the fact that many 
of the parents brought their infants with them, 
a distance of many miles, evinced an interest 
from which some of us might take a lesson. 

The following Friends, with minutes from 
other meetings, were present :—Arden Seamen, 
from Long Island, Ann Weaver, and her com- 
panion, Elizabeth N. Cox, from Philadelphia, 
and William Haines and George Craft, from 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 

At the meetings on Fifth and Sixth-day 
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mornings, beautiful and feeling appeals were # happy immortality she gradually declined, till she 


made to all, to pursue the path of duty whith- 
ersoever it might lead; and parents were earn- | 
estly exhorted to gather their children around | 
them, and extend to them such instruction as | 
their minds may be capable of receiving. 

On Fifth-day evening, at six o’clock, a con-; 
- ference was held in order to promote an inter- ¢ 
est in the proposed boarding school. All pres- | 
ent appeared interested in the progress of this! 
great work, and a committee was appointed to 
call upon each member of the several Monthly 
Meetings in that district of country. 

At the close of the Youths’ Meeting, on 
Sixth-day morning, an opportunity was em- 
braced by one of us, to direct the attention of 
parents to the importance of becoming ac- 
quainted with the intellectual wants of their 
little children, pointing out to them how they 
might qualify themselves to do this. Mothers 
were farticularly shown how, in familiarizing 
their little children with illustrations from 
natural objects, they might often turn their 
attention to the evidences of design in all the 
works of the Creator, and thus beautifully and 
' effectually. awaken and keep alive the devotion- 
al sentiment in the minds of their precious off- 
spring. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, Friends 
again met, with a view to consider their duties 
in relation to the Freedmen. Some letters, 
giving information of their state at this time, 
were read. During the two hours we were to- 
gether, much other information was given, 
and it was very pleasant to us to see, among all 
who were present, an appreciation of the wants 
of this dependent class, and a readiness to re- 
lieve them.” . G. 





——-~<08——- 


Diep, at her residence in London Grove, Chester 
county, Pa., on the 16th of 6th month, 1864, Exiza- 
BETH, Wife of Jobn P. Hoopes, in the 77th year of 
her age. 

——__.»-. 462 

——, on the lst of 6th month, 1864, Mary G., 
wife of Samuel Allen, aged about 71 years; she was 
@ member and minister of Haddonfield Monthly 
Meeting, New Jersey. She endured ber protracted 
-illness with Christinn patience and resignation, and 
believing her end was near, looked toward it with 
calmness and composure. She expressed her con- 
tinued faith in her Heavenly Father, “who,” she 
said, “had been with her and blest ber through 
life; and that now, her work was done, she saw 
a light beyond the grave, a brightness that words 
could not describe.” In fullness of love to all her 
friends, and giving evidence of her preparation for 
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quietly breathed her last, and no doubt entered into 
everlasting rest. A solemn meeting was held on 
the 4th ult., at Haddonfield Meeting House, previous 
to the interment, which was attended by a great 
concourse of people, in which testimonies were 
borne suiting the occasion. M. 8. L. 





THE DEPTH OF SPACE. 


In 1837, Prof. Bessel, of Germany, com- 
menced a series of astronomical measures for 
getting the exact distance to the fixed stars, a 
thing that had never been done. The instru- 
ment which he used, in connection with a pow- 
erful telescope, in his experiments, was called 
the Helic meter (sun measurer). After three 
years’ hard labor, he was so fortunate as to ob- 
tain a parallax, but so minute that he could 
hardly trust his reputation upon it. But after 
repeated trials, and working out the results, he 
was fully satisfied that he could give the true 
distance to sixty-one sygin. But whocan com- 
prehend this immense distance? We «an only 
convey an idea to the mind of this distance by 


lthe fact that light, which travels 12,000,000 


of miles in a minute, requires no less than ten 
years to reach us. Just let any one try to take 
in theidea. One hour would give 720,000,000 
of miles; one year, then—8,760 hours—gives 
6,307 ,200.000.000, and this multiplied by ten, 
gives 63,702,000,000,000. This, according to 
Prof. Bessel, is the distance of the nearest 
fixed star to the sun. Ali astronomers confirm 
the correctness of Prof. Bessel’s calculations. 
But this distance, great as it is, is nothing to 
be compared to the distance of the Milky Way. 
Sir William Herschel says that the stars or 
suns that compose the Milky Way, are so re- 
mote that it requires light, going at the rate of 
12,000,000 of miles in a minute, 120,000 
years to reach the earth. And he says there 
are stars, or, rather nebulz, five hundred times 
more remote! ‘ Now, make your calcul:tion ; 
120,000 years reduced to minutes, and then 
multiply that sum by 12,000,000 and the pro- 
duct by 500. What an overwhelming idea. 
The mind sinks under such a vast thought ; we 
can’t realize it—it is too vast, even, for ccmpre- 
hension. David says, Psalms 103: 19, “ The 
Lord hath prepared his throne in the heavens, 
and his kingdom (or government) ruleth over 
all.” —Anti-Slavery Standard. 





It is generally a prejudice, when people 
imagine that a beautiful landscape is requisite 
to the enjoyment of nature. Undoubtedly this 
greatly enhances its attractions; but the plea- 
sure we feel is not dependent on this. Natural 
objects themselves, even when they make no 
claim to beauty, excite the feelings, and occupy 
the imagination. Nature pleases, attracts, de- 
lights, merely because it is nature. We recognize 
in it an Infinite Power.— Wm. Von Humboldt. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Written for a gathering of the members of 
“ Friends’ Socran Lyceum,” at Westdale, the pro- 
posed site of Swarthmore College. 


You've asked of me a fitting strain 
To suit this cheerful time ; 

And such a scene might well inspire 
The Poet’s happiest rhyme. 


All nature smiles, as though to-day 
From God’s own hand she came; 

And many grateful hearts are here, 
Attuned to praise His name. 


Why, then, when all is beautiful, 
Speaking to eye and heart, 

Should aught but sweet and happy thoughts 
Have in my lay a part? . 


Why should not gladness reign supreme? 
Why with the smiles come tears ? 

And why with new-born hopes, should come 
The offspring sad, of fears? 


It is, because our sympathies 
Are made so strong and deep ; 

We cannot feel the fullest joy, 
Knowing that many weep. 


For, ever must the feeling heart 
When it is happiest, turn 

To think how desolate a lot, 
Is that of those who mourn. 


How strange a thing is human life ; 
Joy beside sorrow stands ; 

And full, sleek plenty interlocks 
With famine’s wasted hands. 


The palace throws its shadow o’er 
The rustic’s lowly home ; 

And festive voices mingle with 
The wretched prisoner’s moan. 


Oh! what a thought that while we’re blest 
With this fair scene around ; 

The blood of brothers and of sons 
Is crimsoning the ground ! 


While here blest spirits might look down, 
And smile approving smiles, 

There, demon eyes might gloat to see 
Their own destructive wiles. 


But are we called to weep and wail, 
And sadly close our eyes 

To all the beauty and the joy, 
That in our pathway lies ? 


Ah no! not so our Father wills 
To plan his creature's weal ; 

He gives them skilful hands to work, 
As well as hearts to feel. 


Let sadness be the passing cloud, 
To veil joy’s dazzling giare ; 

But let the earnest query be, 
How can I work, and where? 


To aid that cause, whose weapons are 
Mighty through God alone; 

‘A power that never yet was foiled, 
And cannot be o’erthrown. 


Tis not for all to seek the field, 
Where bleeding thousands reek, 

And bind the wounds, and pour the balm, 
And words of comfort speak ; 
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But all who cherish holy thoughts 
Of love, and faith, and peace, 

Whose acts and words all tend to make 
Strife and contention cease— 


These have enlisted in a cause 
Mighty, and true, and tried, 
And God, the one eternal power, 

Is ever on their side. 


Oh! ye whose office ’tis to train 
The early steps of youth, 

And lead them in the pleasant paths 
Of knowledge and of truth— 


Oh ! let these times renew your zeal, 
And with new purpose warm, 

To shed the brilliant light of truth 
Upon war’s demon form. 


os 
_— 


Tell them it has stalked down to us, 
From a far distant age, 

When man untamed and barbarous, 
Let his fierce passions rage. 


And as ye show gigantic bones, 
Hid in the sand-stone red, 

Marking an era of our earth, 
Unfit for human tread ; 


Tell them, as wondering and aghast, 
They turn them from the view, 

That war, the Mastodon, one day 
Wil! mark an era too! 


Our day began with cheerful thoughts, 
With solemn may it close ; 

Let these depict our purpose high, 
Our earnest labor those. 


‘ 


_— 


And let us build a temple here, 
Sacred to peace and love ; 
The warlike eagle must not be 
Its emblem, but the dove. 


We may not found a Prophet's School, 
But we may plan for one, 

When the rapt prophet’s dream of peace 
May haply be begun. 


Where knowledge shall not handmaid be 
To falsehood, but to truth ; 

And all that’s pure and beautiful, 
Shall form the mind of youth. 


Would not the incense offered here, 
In blessedness descend 

On those who, faithful Abram-like, 
Have proved themselves God's friend ? 


For he who spake his Father’s words, 
Has said, whenever ye 
Do aught to bless these little ones, 
Ye do it unto me. 8. 


[WRITTEN FoR THE SAME OCCASION. ] 


From rumors of battles, from noise and from strife, 
From the wearing cares of our working day life, 

In this beautiful spot, on this June of the year. 

As a portion of Nature, ’tis good to be here. 


Oh, this old dress of Summer! how fresh and how 
new 

In its drapery green, and its covering blue: 

How distinctive each tree to the breeze yields its 
tone 

Ané by odor peculiar may each one be known; 
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And their music and fragrance blend sweet on the air, if soaked in oil, but English chemists have 
And marvellous beauty wakes the spirit of prayer. | tried in vain to find out something which will 
take the oil and grease out of it afterwards. 
There are men, boys and women (the latter not 
generally, however) employed?in Spain in ‘cut- 
ting, assorting, washing, counting and packing. 
The priocipal manufacturing villages, where 
nearly every house is a cork shop, and all the 
streets and ewpty lots are lined and heaped up 
with the waste of the stuff, for they cannot 
burn all. 

The finest qualities of bottle corks nearly all 
go to England, where a better price is obtained 
for them than any where else. France and 
Germany use the quality next, and what is left 
after that goes to America.. This is quite nat® 
ural; in England they bottle those fine Port, 
Madeira and Sherry wines intended to keep 
for generations to come, and also’send their ale 
to China ; they wanta different cork than we do 
3 for our soda-water and ale, &e., which is bottled 
_There are immense forests of cork-oaks in| only for a day or two. The Ohio and Cali- 
Sicily, but the deplorable social #tate of things , fornia wines, however, have of late been so im- 
in this island threatens to be the cause of the, proved, and in such quantities been put up in 
entire destruction and annihilation of these | bottles, that by-and-by we will also come in for 
woods, for the owners of them, afraid of going|a share of the fine qualities of corks. In 
into them for fear of being assassinated, have | champagne corks we also only buy what they 
commenced to hew them down. In Sicily | reject in the champagne districts, where some 
there Js some very fine wood obtained also from ; houses pay as high as 200 francs for 1,000 
trees in valleys and bottoms. The Andalusian | corks, which, if imported into the United 
wood is of an ordinary quality, it wants a fresh | States, would cost in New York, freight, duty 
color, so that often the manufactured corks | and exchange added, ten cents a piece, but our 
look as if they were soiled by muddy water. | manufacturers do not want to pay more than 
The great fertility of the soil is, no doubt the' five or six dollars a gross, and therefore must 
cause of this. Portugal exports enormous be content with an article for 60 or 70 franes 
quantities of cork wood to all parts of Europe | at first cost per M. The manner in which 
and América ; Germany receives thence wood, these champagne corks are treated is a perfect 
out of which those superfine small tapered vial | humbug; they are boiled and washed and put 
corks are made, called from their diminutive from one keitle into another, spread out to dry, 
_— homeopathic vial corks. The wood is best|then picked out and once more boiled and 
for use after it has lain a few years, although washed, &c., and every manufacturer pretends 
some use it in a fresh state. A cork made out| to have his own secret for detecting such as 
of well-seasoned wood, if put in luke-warm | will leak. They are all sent to the champagne 
water before bottled, swells out considerably, | en brulo, the second stage of the cork under 
developing its spongy nature. The corks are| the knife. Out of the strip of wood it is first 
all cut by hand, from the smallest vial cork up|cut rectangular, then octagon, and lastly 
to ghe champagne and bung cork, with very |“ repasado,” i.e. rounded. For this latter pur- 
large knives of about ten inches long and three | pose, to have the cork as clean and beautiful as 
and a half inches wide, In the United States, | possible, every house in the champagne em- 


But all this completeness—this charm of the whole, 
The glory and grace that so speak tothe soul 
Depend upon this,—that each plant and each tree 
Has a beauty interior to all that we see; 

That, with roots in the earth and leaves to the sun, 
It grows by a law that is sure for each one, 

And the tiniest cell, hid away from the sight, 

In perfect proportions, is builded aright. 


We may learn the deep lesson from forest and glen, 
That harmony cometh, and order ’mong men, 
Not from sameness of pattern and outward control, 
But from each one obeying the law of bis soul: 
Thus only his being makes sweeter our sod, 
Thus he grows like a tree in the garden of God. 

A. Ps 


——_-~<er > __ 


From the Scientifie American. 
THE CORK. 
(Concluded from page 256.) 


where they use machines for everything, they 
cut corks by machines which do very well for 
vial corks and flat jar corks, but will never 
supersede hand-craft. For the cork machine 
goes on cutting the strip from one end to the 
other, while the workman does not waste his 
time on a bad place that may be in the middle 
of the strip; he cuts it out and throws it away; 
the machine also takes away from the outward 
appearance of the cork, it leaves it “ fuzzy,” 
while the cork well cut by hand has a rich 
luster and a velvety softness. 

The cork cuts under the machine beautifully, 


ploys its cork-cutters, and many of these, a8 
well as the head bottlers, receive a certain 
bribe from the sellers, in order not to say any- 
thing against the cork. ° 

It is said that the Chinese have taken a 
liking to ale and lager; if they commence in 
their celestial sphere to brew and bottle, then 
beware! for they will consume all the corks 
that can be produced and manufactured, It 
was a standing joke between the buyer and 
seller in Spain when prices could not he agreed 
upon, to keep the goods until the Chinese 
would come into the market.— Otto Kapp. 
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From the Quarterly Review. 
POMPEII. ’ 
(Continued from page 272.) 


These four persons had perished in a street. 
They had remained within the shelter of 
their homes until the thick black mud began to 
chink. 
Driven from their retreat, they sought to flee 
when it was too late. The streets were already 
buried deep in the loose pumice-stones which 
had been falling for many hours in unremit- 
ting showers, and which reached almost to the 
These victims of 

the eruption were not found together, and they 
do not appear to have belonged.to the same 
“family or household. The most interesting of 


creep through every cranny and 


windows of the first floor. 


the casts is that of two women, probably 
mother and daughter, lying feet to feet. They 


appear from their garb to have been people of 


poor condition. The elder seems to lie tran- 
quilly on her side. 
gases, she probably fell and died without a 
struggle. 
left arm drops loosely. On one finger is still 
seen her coarse iron ring. Her child was a 
girl of fifteen: she seems, poor thing! to have 
struggled hard for life. Her legs are drawn 
up convulsively. Her little hands are clinched 
in agony. . In one she holds her veil, or a part 
of her dress, with which she had covered her 
head, burying her face in her arm, to shield 
herself from the falling ashes and from the 
foul sulphurous smoke. The form of her head 
is perfectly preserved. The texture of her 
coarse linen garments may be traced, and even 
the fashion of her dress, with its long sleeves 
reaching to her wrists. Here and there it is 
torn, and the smooth young skin appears in 
the plaster like polished marble. On her tiny 
feet may still be seen her embroidered sandals. 

At some distance from this group lay a third 


woman; she appears to have been about twenty-; 


five years of age, and to have: belonged toa 
better class than the other two. On one of her 
fingers were two silver rings, and her garments 
were of a finer texture. Her linen head-dress, 
falling over her shoulders like that of a matron 
in a Roman statue, can still be distinguished. 
She had fallen on her side, overcome by the 
heat and gases; but a terrible struggle seems 
to have preceded her last agony. One arm is 
raised in despair; the hands are clinched con- 
vulsively. Her garments are gathered up on 
one side, leaving exposed a limb of beautiful 
shape. So perfect a mould of it has been 
formed by the soft and yielding mud, that the 
cast would seem to be taken from an exquisite 
work of Greek art. She had fled with her 
little treasure, which lay scattered around 
her,—two silver cups, a few jewels, and some 
dozen silver coins. Nor had she, like a good 
housewife, forgotten her keys, after having, 













Overcome by the noxious 


Her limbs are extended, and her 








probably, locked up her stores before seek- 
ing to escape. They were found by her side. 

The fourth cast is that of a man of the peo- 
ple, perhaps a common soldier. He is of almost 
colossal size. He lies on his back, his arms 
extended by his side and his feet stretched 
out as if, finding escape impossible, he had laid 
himself down to meet death like a brave man. 
His dress consists of a short coat, or jerkin, 
and tight-fitting breeches, of some coarse stuff, 
perhaps leather. Heavy sandals, with soles 
studded with nails, are laced tightly round his 
ankles. On one finger is seen his iron ring. 
His features are strongly marked, the mouth 
open as in death. Some of the teeth still 
remain, and even part of the moustache ad- 
heres to the plaster. 

The importance of Signor Fiorelli’s discov- 
ery may be understood from the results we 
have described. It may furnish us with many 
curious particulars as to the dress and domestic 
habits of the Komans, and with many an in- 
teresting epi8ode of the last day of Pompeii. 
Had it been made at an earlier period, we 
might, perhaps, have possessed the perfect cast 
of the family of Diomedes, as they clung 
together in their last struggle, and of other 
victims whose remains are now mingled 
together in the bone-house. 

But the casts of human forms are not the 
only casts obtained by Signor Fiorelli’s simple 
process. The mud has moulded in the same 
way objects in wood and other perishable mate- 
rials. Doors, the frames of windows, the 
sliding leaves of the shop-shutters, like those 
in modern use, elegant trellis-work, with 
bronze and ivory ornaments, which surrounded 
the little garden plots in the courtyards, 
chests, and many other things, have been thus 
restored, and we are almost able to fit up the 
interior of a Pompeian house. As so much of 
the town still remains to be uncovered, it is 
impossible to conjecture what interesting and 
important discoveries may yet be made. 

The most remarkable objects in metal, 
glass, and marble, discovered at Pompeii and 
placed in the Museum at Naples, are so vell 
known that it is not necessary to mention 
them. One or two receatly found, and conse- 
quently as yet seen by few travellers, require, 
however, some notice. The most important of 
these is an exquisite statuette in bronze, con- 
jectured to represent * Narcissus listeving to 
Echo.” This is, perhaps, the most precieus 
work of the class hitherto obtained from the 
ruins, and is a masterpiece of ancient art. It 


was, curiously enough, dug out of what 
appears to have been the house of a washer- 
woman—judging from the number of deep 
earthen basins and leaden tubs found on the 
ground-floor. As it was found in the “ lapillo” 
several feet above the level of the pavement, 
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it had stood in an upper chamber, which must 
have fallen in during the eruption. Like most 
statuettes of this kind from Pompeii, it is pro- 
bably a reduced copy of some statue of great 
renown amongst the ancients. The figure is 
nude, with the exception of a goatskin thrown 
over the left shoulder, and the hunter’s co- 
thurni, or boots, of exquisite workmanship, 
laced round the ankle and reaching to the calf 
of the leg. The expression of the face is very 
earnest, and the head is bent over the right 
shoulder in the act of listening. The hair is 
bound with a simple branch of ivy or myrtle, 
to which some berries are attached. The right 
hand is raised, and the first finger points to 
the spot from whence the distant sound is 
wafted. The left hand rests daintily on the 
hip. The sockets of the eyes, which had once 
been filled with silver or ivory, are now empty. 
- The statuette is probably of Greek work- 
manship, and is marked by that elegance, 
grace, and voluptuousness of form which dis- 
tinguish the sculpture of Pompeii. The exe- | 
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there is the speculation as to its nature when 
uncovered. What new phase of Roman life 
may it illustrate——what purpose may it have 
served? Add to this the wonderful ruins 
around you, and the lovely scenery beyond,— 
Vesuvius rising majestically in the back- 
ground, with its purple shadows and its thin 
column of white smoke capped by a broad 
capital of spreading vapor; the stone pines, 
and the white convents on its dark sides; the 
calm blue sea washing the rocky shores of 
Sorrento; the distant isles rising from its 
tranquil bosom; the soft, balmy air breathing 
upon you, and above the clear, bright, azure 
sky of Southern Italy! Search the globe, and 
you will not find such a scene as this. 

Signor Fiorelli is ever ready to gratify a 
traveller, who has any claim to the favor, with 
a “scavo;” several chambers are generally 
kept in readiness for this purpose. Expe- 
rience has shown that objects of interest are 
usually found on the pavement of the ground- 
floor in the “lapillo.” Such as have been 


cution is delicate, the chiselling vigorous and | discovered at a higher level have fallen in from 
sharp, as in the hair and sandals, the forms | the upper chambers, which appear to have 
round, and the anatomy well studied, with a} been usually occupied by servants and persons 
sufficient deviation from the strict rules of, of an infezior class, and rarely contained any- 
proportion to give character to the figure. The thingof much value. The “ scavo” is conse- 
feet, for instance, may be thought somewhat | quently prepared by removing all the volcanic 


=®- the act of an earnest listener. 


too large, the sanda!s helping to produce this 
effect. ‘Ihe story is admirably told. It is im-| 
possible to represent more naturally and vividly 
Who ean doubt 
that the distant wail of the amorous nymph has 
struck upon the ear of the obdurate youth ? 
About the time of the discovery of this 
beautiful statuette, a lamp of solid gold, | 
weighing thirty-three and a half ounces, and a 


‘small figure in amber, representing Cupid 


wearing a wig, were also dug up. The lamp 
was found without its cover, and is of con-| 
siderable intrinsic value. The amber figure 
seems to have been considered a precious’ 
object, and one of great rarity, as it was car- | 
ried away with a small collection of silver’ 
coins by one who fled from the eruption, and | 
whose skeleton was discovered hard by. No 
similar object had previously been obtained | 
trom the ruins. 

It would be difficult to spend a more plea- 
sant and interesting day than in watching a| 
“ scavo”’ at Pompeii. There is at all times an 
excitement and a delight, only to be under- 
stood by those who have experienced them, in 
opening ancient tombs and in digging for 
ancient remains. It is the excitement of a 
lottery with many blanks, but with an occa- 
sional prize which makes up for many disap- 
pointments. This is especially the case at 
Pompeii. You never know what the spade 
may turn up,—what object of exquisite beauty 
or of extreme rarity it may expose. Then 


substances which cover the building to within 
about four or five feet of the floor. The en- 
trances to the chambers are then carefully 
closed with stones, and no one is allowed to go 
in until the final excavation takes place. 

On the appointed day, Signor Fiorelli, with 
his usual courtesy, accompanies the visitor to 
Pompeii. Twelve or fourteen workmen, under 
a superintendent, who narrowly watches their 
proceedings to prevent petty thefts of coins 
and other small objects, are ready for the day’s 
work. They usually include two experienced 
excavators, who have to remove, with great 
care and caution, using spade or pick, the 
deposit of loose pumice-stones or hardened 
mud, in which the antiquities are searched for. 
The remainder of the party consists of women, 
girls, and boys, who are employed in removing 
the rubbish. The mode of proceeding is as 
rude and primitive as that followed by Mr. 
Layard in the excavations at Nineveh. When 
the earth is loosened by the diggers, it is 


| shovelled into baskets, which are carried away 


by the swarthy, black-eyed boys and girls, 
either on their heads or under their arms. 
Singing and laughing, with their naked feet 
and tattered garments, they toil up the steep 
bank and empty their loads into carts ready to 
receive them. Formerly, the rubbish was 
thrown into parts of the ruins already un- 
covered, or even upon the ground not yet ex- 
amined. Amongst the many improvements 
introduced by Siguor Fiorelli is a traraway, by 
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which the excavated soil is removed to a dis- (FOR THE CHILDREN.) 
tance from the ruins. ANNETTE AND THE WATCH. 

Qn reaching the “scavo,” the first thing to] ‘Oh, grandpa, do show me your watch, and 
be ascertained is whether the former owners or | tell me the story you promised about it,” said 
the ancient robber-excavators have dug there | Annette Farley, runninginto her grandfather’s 
before us. This is easily learned. If the|room one bright May morning, and carelessly 
pumice-stones are unmixed with bricks, pot-| throwing her hat into her grandmother's arm- 
tery, or other remains, and if they lie in well-| chair. 
defined alternate strata with the lava-mud, “ Well, Annette,” said the old man, as he 
then the soil is declared to be virgin,” and we | took out his large old-fashioned watch, with its 
may hope for interesting discoveries; butif the | heavy chain, and seal, “do you suppose that 
strata are not well marked, but are broken|there is anything new which I can tell you 
into each other, and the small pumice-stones | about a watch ?”’ 
are mingled with fragments of bricks and pot-| “ Why, yes,” said Annette; “ you promised 
tery, then we may be sure that others have | to tell me something, and of course you know 
been there before us at some remote period, | that I can tell the time and all that by the 
and we must make up our minds to disappoint-| watch.” 
ment. No object of value, at rny rate, is} “Oh, ye§, Annette, I know you are a very 
likely to have escaped the earlier explorers, | bright little girl, and perhaps you know all 
Sometimes the partition wall has been broken|I am going to tell you. Look at me, and 
through, and a hole shows where the owners | see if you can tell me what time it is by my 
of the house, or, more probably, some treasure- | watch.” 
seckers, have forced their way into the cham-| ‘Of course, it is two o’clock in the after- 
ber. The director having given the order to; noon by your watch,” said Annette quickly. 
commence, the-diggers work vigorously. The| ‘ By this watch, yes,” said her grandfather, 
girls and boys hurry away with their baskets. | ‘ but this is not the one I mean.” 

The superintendent, whose keen, well-practised| ‘ Oh, well, the clock says five minutes past 

eye detects the smallest object, now and then! two,” said Annette, looking up at the old clock 

picks up a coin or a fragment of metal. Sud- | in the corner. 

denly the excavators stop and call the attention | “ T don’t mean that, either,” said her grand- 

of the director toa discovery. The color of; father, smiling. 

the “lapillo” tells us if an object in bronze or| “I did not know that you had another 

iron is about to be uncovered. If of copper | clock,” said Annette, looking curiously around, 

or bronze, the blue oxidation, peculiar to Pom- | “ but if it is right, it must say about the same 

peii, tints the soil; if of iron, the secret is be- | that these do—mustn’t it ?” 

trayed by the reddish-brown hue which marks! “ Yes, if it is the same kind of clock; but 

the presence of that metal. The basket-car-| the one I speak of is not exactly the same.” 

riers are now puton one side. An experienced} ‘ Isn’t it, grandpa? oh, do let mesce it. I 

workman, with a kind of trowel, removes the | like so much to see new, strange things,” cried 

“‘Japillo,” which lies so lightly that it can be} Annette, eagerly. 

almost brushed away with the hand. He is}| “How do you know that this watch is 

so dexterous, and so well accustomed to his| going?” asked the old man. 

work, that he quickly uncovers the object of} “ Because I hear it tick, and tick, and tick,” 

which he is in search without injuring it. It] said Annette, bending her head close over the 

may be a bronze vase of beautiful form, or an | watch. 

iron utensil of extreme rarity, or a glass urn| ‘Well, Annette, I have heard my watch 

of exquisite workmanship. If the thing dis-| tick, and tick, and tick, all day, and all night 

covered is of bronze, or lead, or glass, it is gen-| long, ever since I can remember.” 

erally in the most perfect condition ; if of iron,} ‘And where is it, grandpa?” asked Annet- 

it is frequently so much decomposed as to fall| te; “show it to me, and I will tell you the 

to pieces on exposure to the air. The object | time.” 

is carefully removed by the superintendent,| ‘I’m afraid you can’t do that till I tell you 

placed on a tray, and a note at once made of| how,” said her grandfather. “This watch of 

the place and position in which it was found,| mine is very singular; its hands go around 

and of any peculiar circumstances attending | only once in about seventy years, and when it 

its discovery. It is then sent to a receiving| has been ticking away about thirty years, the 

room, where a clerk enters all these particu- | hands point to twelve o’clock noon.” 

lars, and a mere detailed description in a} ‘ Why, grandfather,” exclaimed Annette, 

register. Later’it is transferred to the Royal |“ do show it to me; it must be a very curious 

Museum at Naples, or added to the small col- | watch.” 

lection now being formed at Pompeii. “Tt is very curious, Annette. Just look 
(To be continued.) into this watch; see how many little wheels 
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are flying around and around, and the main- 
springs and hair-springs, all needed just to keep 
the thing in order for a day. My watch has a 
much more curious and delicate mechanism io 
keep it going for so many years.” 

‘*¢ But I should think it would grow old and 
rusty and worn out in so many years,” said 
Annette. 

“Tt does grow old, and when the hands have 
gone around once, the watch stops forever— 
every wheel and spring is completely worn out.”’ 

“Oh, grandpa—can’t it be wound up again,” 
asked Annette. 

“No,” said the old man musingly, “never 
wound up again.” 

Annctte paused a moment, watching her grand- 
father’s face for he seemed to have forgotten 
what he was speaking of, and to be thinking of 
something far away; but she was too restless 
and busy a child to be long silent, so she 
asked gently: 

‘* Grandpa, don’t such strange watches stop 
sometimes before ghey have gone so long, and 
when they are not worn out ?” 

“Oh, yes, Annette, they stop at all hours— 
some hardly seem totick at all,” said the old man. 

“ Well, than, you can wind them up and set 
them going again,” said Annette, ‘* because 
they are not worn out.” 

“No, you can never wind up one of these 
watches after it once stops ticking, Annette,” 
said the old man sadly. 

“T don’t understand you,” said Annette with 
an earnest look. ‘ What time does your watch 
say ?” 

“The hand has passed the eleventh hour of 
the night, Annette,” said her grandfather 
gravely. 

“ Oh, grandpa, it will stop very soon ; do let 
me see it first,” cried Annette. 

‘*‘ You have the same kind of watch yourself, 
Annette,” said her grandfather. 

“ Havel, grandpa?” said Annette ; “ I never 
saw it.” 

‘*T see it,” said her grandfather, drawing 
her gently to his side, and looking kindly into 
her uptuined, face. ‘And its hands pointed 
to an early morning hour.” 

“Oh, grandpa, why don’t you show it to me, 
and tell me all about it?” asked Annette. 

“ My dear, I can’t show it to you; but give 
me your hand—there don’t you hear it tick ?” 
and he took her little hand and laid it on her 
heart, while he repeated, softly — 

“There is a little mystic clock, 
No human eye hath seen, 


That ticks, and ticks, and ticks 
From morning unto e’en.” 


“ Oh, grandpa, I know what you mean now,” 
said Annette. “ You mean my heart, that beats 


just as long as [ live. I wish you had not told 
me. It frightens me.” 


* But, Annette, you must not be frightened 
at such things,” said her grandfather, gently ; 
“the little watch will tick just as long and 
steadily if you do think of it, and if you live 
aright, your whole life will seem like a long, 
pleasant day, and a gay, rosy morning of 
pleasure, a clear noon-day for work and a calm 
twilight and evening for rest.” 

* And that is why you said that the hands 
of your watch had passed eleven at night,” 
said Annette. : 

That night, as Annette heard the old clock 
in the corner ticking, she thought of what her 
grandfather bad said, and so, day after day, 
the old clock taught her a lesson of life. But 
soon the weather became warmer, and she 
found enough to amuse and instruct her in the 
garden. Her grandfather loved to walk with her 
through the weods, and tell her about the trees 
and flowers. Sometimes he would rest himself 
under a tree while she climbed up the hills for 
some wild flower which would be pretty to 
plant in her garden. 

One day he did not get up to breakfast, and 
when Annette went to see him in his room, he 
said : 

“ Annette, dear, my watch has almost run 
down; it will tick but a little longer, and it 
can never, never be wound up again.” 

“Oh, grandpa, grandpa!” cried Annette, 
convulsively, throwing herself on the bed, and 
bursting into tears. 

“ Annette, darling,” said her grandfather, 
soothingly, “don’t grieve for me; it is only my 
body that is worn out. My soul is strong and 
bright, and it is glad to be free for a new and 
better life.’ Thus with kind cheerful words he 
comforted her till she was calm, and the few 
days that he stili lived she was ever by his side. 

Little Annette grew up to be a lovely woman. 
—She never forgot her grandfather’s teaching, 
but tried always to live for the better land 
where he had gone, and where she hopes one 
day to meet him.—Merry’s Museum. 





CHANGE IN THE MEANING OF WORDS. 


How many words men have dragged down- 
wards with themselves, and made partakers, 
more or less, of their own fall! Having origi- 
nally an honorable significance, they have yet, 
with the deterioration of those that used them, 
or about whom they were used, deteriorated or 
degenerated too. What a multitude of words, 
originally harmless, have assumed a harmful 
meaning as their secondary lease; how man 
worthy have acquired an unworthy! Thus, 
“‘knave” meant once only no more than lad, 
(nor does it now, in German, mean more;) a 
“villain,” was no more than peasant; a “boor,” 
was only a farmer; a “ varlet,”’ was but a serv- 
ing man; a “menial,” one of the many, or 
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household ; a “churl,” but a strong fellow; a | ogr~4 FOR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS. 


“ minion,” a favorite : Sylvester says, “ Man i is 
God’s dearest minion.” “'Time-server” was 
used two hundred years ago, as often in an 
honorable as in a dishonorable sense, for one 
“serving the time.” ‘Conceits” once had no 
thing conceited in them; “officious” had re 
ference to offices of kindness, and not of busy 
meddling ; “moody,” was that which pertained 
to a man’s mood, without any gloom or suller- 
ness implied. “6 Demure,” (des moeurs—of 
good manner,) conveyed no hint, as now, of an 
over-doing of the outward demonstrations of 
modesty. In “crafty,” and “cunning,” there 
was nothing of crooked wisdom implied, but 
only knowledge and skill; “craft,” indeed, still 
retains very often its more honorable use,—a 
man’s craft being his skill, and then the trade 
in which he is skilled. 


— + ~ee 


Since last Report, ‘The Women’s Association 
of Philadeiphia, for the Relief of the Freed- 
men,” have received from Friends in the coun- 
try, the following :— 


G. & R. Nichol's, Reading, Pa. . $1000 
A. Howey, Swedesboro’,N.J. . . 1000 
Friend, of Chester, . . . . 12 00 
A. Goodwin, Salem, N. J... 10 00 


Maraaret A. Griscom, Treasurer, 
No. 1028. Arch Street. 
6th mo. 27, 1864. 








PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour anp Meat.—Sales of superfine Flour at 
$8 50; extra $9 75, Pennsylvania and Ohio family 
at $10 00a10 50 per barrel, and fancy at $12. Small 
sales to the trade from $8 50 up to $12 00 for com- 
mon and fancy. Sales of Rye Flour at $8 00. In 
Corn Meal there is nothing doing to fix quotations. 


Grain.—Sales of good and prime Red Wheat at 
$2 25 a 2 35 per bushel,and white at from $2 45 to 
250. Rye ranges from $1 60 to $1 65. Corn—Yel- 
low is dull at $1 60 a 165 afidat. Oats are un- 
changed. Sales of Pennsylvania at 88 a 90 cts. 


Seeps.—Cloverseed is in demand at $7 50 a $8 75 
per 54 pounds. Timothy is in demand at $3 00a 
$3 25 per bushel. Small sales of Flaxseed at $3 40. 


PREE § SUGAR.—Choice Maple Sugar, from Somerset county, Pa 
for sale, (by the barrel — at Wu. H. Woopwarp’s, 
7th month 2, 18t4.—1m. 516 Market Street. 








EDAR COTT AGE,—Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
is now open for the reerption of visitors. Terms, $15.00. 


6th mo. 25, 1804.—2m. npf. Georce CHANDLEE. 





IGHLAND DELL BOARDING HOUSE. This House is now 
open to receive summer bvarders. It is beautituily located 
on a+pur of the Blue Mountains, three miles from the Delaware 
Water Gap, two miles from Stroudsburg Station. For health and 
fine scenery it is unsurpassed. Liveries attached. 
For further information, apply to— 


CuaRtes Fouke, Proprietor, 
Stroudsburg, Monroe Co., Pa. 


Conveyance to and from Stroudsburg daily. 
6 mo. 4, 1864.—pfwo. 


“ Friends’ Miscellany,” — by Joho and Isaac 
Comly, (11 Vols.) «+ +eeeeeereeeeeegeee Coccccccccccccccecs $7. 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages). -+>-++++++eeeeeeeeeeees 1.50 
Conversations, &c, of Thomas Story 00 
Journal and works of John Woolman, carefully collated 
and PVOPATEd - «eee eee ee cece eens eeeeeeceeeeeeeesascreee f 
Hugh Judge’s Journal. ----++eeseeeeees cee ceteeeeecsees 70 
Memoirs: Ann Byrd, Isaac Martin, and Rufus Hall, each. - 25 
Cures Comty, Byberry, Pa.. 
or, EmMor ComLy, No. 131, 
‘ North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
8mo. 12, 1864.—tf. 





, ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., Publishers, Booksellers and Sta- 

tioners, Second Floor No’s. 17 aud 19 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia. Also, Manufacturers of Photograph Albnms, and 
Publishers of Friends’ Books, and Foulke’s Almanac. 


8d mo. 12, 1864 tf. 





\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
Young Men and Boys; situated on the Cross- 
wicks Rvad, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 
The forty-eighth (48) session of this Institution 
will commence on the 16th of 5th month, 1864, 
and continue twenty weeks. 
TERMS, $70; one-half payable in advance, the 
other in the middle of the session. 
For further particulars address, 
Henry W. Ripeway, 
Crosswick’s P. O., Burliggton county, N. J. 
4th mo. 9, ’64—3m. 





yATON ACADEMY, Kennett Square, Chester Co., 
Pa., for Boys and Youne Mex. 
Geo. A. Newsoup, Principal. 
. Summer Session of 12 weeks, will commence the 
1ltb of 4th month, 1864. For Circulars address the 
Principal, Kenne't Square P. O., Chester county, Pa. 
A few Summer Boarders will be accommodated 
during 7th and 8th months. G. A. N. 
4th mouth 16, 1864.—+tf. 


OR RENT.—A LARGE AND COMMODIOUS 

two-story dwelling house, with three rooms and 
a large hall on the first fluor, and a convenient 
kitchen attached; a large and good garden, and 
sufficient stabling. There is alsu a large school- 
bguse convenient to the dwelling, the whole sur- 
rounded by a large yard, nicely shaded. This 
property has recently been used as a’ boarding 
school, with satisfactory success. The location is 
healthy and pleasant, the neiguborhood good, and 
convenieut to places of worship, schools, stores, &c. 
It is situated in the village of Fallsington, Bucks 
Co., Pa., two and a-half miles from the Philada. and 
Trenton Railroad at Morrisville, and three from 
Trenton. There is. daily mail and post office in 
the place. It will be rented all together, for the 
Accummodation of a boarding school, br separately, 
and either by the year or as a summer residence, as 
may best suit applicants. For particulars address 
either of the subscribers, or, to view the property, 
call on Esxnezer Hance, near the premises. 


WILLIAM SATTERTHWAITE, 
JAMES R. STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington P. O., Bucks county, Pa. 
MARK PALMER, 


3d mo. 19, 64.—tf. Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa. 





JTOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 
521 Arch St., have on hand « good assortment of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, and are 
prepared to have the same made up to order in good 
style and at moderate prices 
Particular attention given to making Friends’ 
Clothing. 9mo. 12, ’63—ly. 
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